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would not say but that he might rather choose
to be the father of a very beautiful child through
his commerce with the Muse than of one born to
him by his wife. He doubted much that Phidias
would have been as anxious for the preservation
of a living boy or girl of his own as of some
admirable statue which with long labour and
study he had fashioned to perfection. The off-
spring of the soul, as Plato held, are the immortal
children. Such words of Montaigne are not to
be taken as exhibiting any lack of paternal tender-
ness, but rather as evidencing his enthusiasm for
artistic beauty.

The essays are, as is natural, of very unequal
merit. Some are mere notes on subjects which
have little or no relation to life and character.
If the essays appropriated by the servant-man,
who thought he had obtained a treasure in his
master's manuscripts, were of a kind like unto
that on Thumbs or that on Posting, we can bear
our loss with equanimity. Although a fly might
be enough to set Montaigne's mind in motion, he
is at his best only when he deals with some serious
matter of human life or some of the great powers
or the infirmities of human nature. We cannot,
indeed, found our anticipations respecting the
interest of an essay on the title at its head. That
on Coaches contains a majestic description of the
pomps of ancient Rome and an eloquent denun-
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